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BY BILL BURCHARDT 

E OR some inexplicable reason, many 
r Americans are inclined to look down 
' their noses at this nation's only orig- 
inal contributions to world culture; jazz 
music and the western legend. Both are 
generally scorned by those who rate them- 
selves among the sophisticated. The music 
most honored is that most imitative of 
European music. Our western legends have 

continued on page thirty three 
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T he Oklahoma Science and Arts Foundation, in Fair 
Park, Oklahoma City has deliberately left its quar- 
ters unfinished. There is a good reason behind this 
unusual action. The Foundation, an incorporated 
body of public-spirited men and women, offers a shelter- 
ing umbrella for other organizations, allowing them space 
and administrative personnel until they are well enough 
established to go forward on their own. 

It started in 1959 when the Frontiers of Science, the 
Junior League, and interested individuals began the 
Junior Labs program in the Oklahoma City Art Center. 
Later a planetarium was included. As the planetarium 
expanded, more space became necessary for it. 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Kirkpatrick had presented the 
Oklahoma City Art Center to the community. Now they 
made their second gift; the Science and Arts Foundation 
Building. In Kirkpatrick’s own words, they opened the 
umbrella. continued on next page 
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First to come under its shelter, and perhaps the only 
installation which will remain there permanently, was 
the Planetarium, under the direction of Marion Jameson. 
The sky dome was given by the Board of Education. The 
projector was a gift of the Rotarians. 

A visitor to the Foundation, on almost any day of 
the school year* sees lines of children and teachers 
stretching across the glass-fronted lobby, waiting to file 
through the Planetarium doors and take their turn watch- 
ing the marvels of the universe. 

At a desk in the lobby children may purchase, for a 
few cents* such mementoes of their visits as starfish, 
seashells, rocks and minerals, including fossils, and 
simple books explaining the basic sciences. 

At the far end of the building* beyond the planetar- 
ium, is a ballet studio. Here Yvonne Chouteau and 
Miguel Terekov hold classes in classical ballet. The City 
Civic Ballet holds its training classes and rehearsals 
hern. Last year this group presented Tchaikovsky ^s 
Nutcracker Saiie at Christmas, with Oklahoma’s Maria 
Tallchief as guest artist. 

Art classes* under the direction of Lucile Reid and 
Creilly Harman, are another Foundation -sponsored ac- 
tivity, with classes for both children and adults. Two 
exhibitions* School Children* s Art in the autumn* and 
Business Men In Art in the spring, were presented this 
past year. Scholarships are offered talented children. 

From the Junior Labs beginning has emerged a 
program of Creative Science Laboratory Courses for 
students from the 4th through the 9th grades. Also 
carrying forward the emphasis on science is the Okla- 
homa City Science Fair. Its finals are held annually 
in the Foundation Auditorium. 

In 1962 the Trustees of St. Gregory's College and 
Abbey, Shawnee, transferred to the Foundation on per- 
manent loan the art collection of the late Father 
Gregory Gerrer. 

Father Gregory painted the official portrait of Pope 
Pius X* at the time of his elevation in 1904. In return, 
Father Gregory received a dispensation which enabled 
him to accept gifts for a collection to be installed 
in the Abbey. 
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College friends and St. Gregory alumni sent from 
all over the world whatever they thought would please 
Father Gregory's esthetic taste or capture his interest. 

The still-uncompleted task of sortings cleaning, clas- 
sifying and displaying the collection was undertaken 
by the Art Committee of the Junior League, assisted 
by Foundation staff member Penfield Cowan, with the 
advice of Southwest Research Associates, museum con- 
sultants, Oklahoma City. 

To date, the Gerrer Collection has been featured 
in four exhibitions at the Foundation. For the first, 
a semi-permanent display was constructed. In it are still 
shown small items of Chinese, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Medieval, and Renaissance art. Some Pre-Columbian 
American Indian material is included. A great favorite 
is the portion where reconstructed tombs hold the 
mummies of three Egyptian priests, a hawk, a fish, and 
a cat, with appropriate grave offerings. High on a glass- 
enclost?d pedestal lies Princess Mene, her mummified 
body resting in the gilded portrait case in which her 
attendants laid her centuries ago. 

During the summer of 1963 the Junior League 
presented a display of part of the collection of antique 
guns and other weapons which were included in Father 
Gregory's store, and an exhibition of Plains and South- 
weste r n Indian a rt. 

Anthropology is a new field of interest for the 
Science and Arts Foundation. The Junior League Mu- 
seum program for 1963-1964 began with a habitat group 
in human living; a reconstruction of an Oklahoma Indian 
powwow camp; dance costumes hanging on lines and 
tent posts or displayed on dancing figures, a brush arbor 
constructed by Indian men, and against the walls sur- 
rounding the display enlargements of Oklahoma powwow 
photographs by Carol K. Rachlin. 

In April the Junior League Art Committee pre- 
sented its second display of the year, as ambitious as 
the first, but totally different. This show. Three W or Ida 
and How Men Live in Them, opened with a lecture 
by Junius Bird, Curator of South American Archaeology, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
Mr. Bird was an excellent choice as speaker, for his 


work had been done in the three worlds shown: the high 
Andes, the Arctic, and the coast of the Pacific North- 
west. Much of the material in this exhibition came 
from the Gerrer Collection. Other specimens were loaned 
by Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, the Stovall Museum 
of the University of Oklahoma, Norman, The Indian 
Arts and Crafts Board, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C., and interested individuals through- 
out the state. Junior League members built models of 
an Eskimo igloo, a thatched Andean farmhouse, and a 
long multiple-family plank house of the Northwest coast. 
Color and design were used lavishly. The exhibition 
was extraordinarily beautiful. 

Funds for operation of the Oklahoma Science and 
Arts Foundation come from the Oklahoma City Charity 
Horse Show. Director Karl Wheland, U.S.N. Ret., and 
his staff have ambitious plans for the future of the 
Foundation. An accelerated planetarium program, and 
a teaching program of human history as shown through 
art, illustrated with specimens from the Gerrer Col- 
lection, is schcKiuled for the summer. This pilot course, 
requested by the Board of Education as part of its 
summer student enrichment plan, should le^d to many 
other productive combinations of the sciences and the arts. 

The Oklahoma Geological Society has space in the 
building for meetings and displays. Future planning 
includes installation of gem and mineral displays, fossils, 
and courses in advanced geology for interested amateurs. 

Among the organizations making use of the Foun- 
dation's facilities is the Oklahoma City Camera Club, 
The Alliance Francaise holds its monthly meetings there. 
The beginnings of a scientific library have been pre- 
sented to the Foundation. It will be expanded as volumes 
and purchase funds become available. 

William Payne, Pres., C. D. Ellison, Secy., Mrs. 
Fisher Ames, Treas., John Kirkpatrick, Chm. of the 
Bd., and Director Wheland hope each organization which 
begins with Foundation help will expand and develop 
to the point that it can move out of the building into 
its own quarters, and leave room under the umbrella for 
another group to take shelter during its growing period. 
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... on Latin American Tour 
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I T was 3 o'clock in the afternoon. The Bremen was 
sailing that night Will Rogers was visiting in 
New York. 

'7 believe I'll jump over to London to this Disagree- 
meni Conference."* He had no ticket, no accommodations, 
no passport, no visa, no wardrobe. 

"/ got one little old red grip that if I just tell it when 
Fm leavings it will pack ilselfF 

He phoned the steamship line, then jumped into a 
cab to go get a passport- 

'7t was a little late but they issued me an Emergency 
Passport, and I got my picture taken to put on the 
SupoenaF He headed for the British Embassy **lo get 
ike passport visayed for London, or I couldn't landF 
At 6 p.m. he had all this done, but needed clothes. 

'7 always carry a few white shirts with the collars 
attached and a little batch of underwear and sox that 
you can replenish at any store, then throw the old ones 
airnyF 

He needed a suit ‘"not a Tuxedo, just a blue serge suit 
so / can get into the dining room on the boaL" The stores 
were closing. In fifteen minutes he bought the suit 
($19.75), black shoes, and a black tie and '7 was ready 
to fool the head steward.'' 

That's the way he went to London in 1930 to cover 
the Disarmament Conference. This was the way Will 
Rogers did most of his traveling, criss-crossing the world 
in every direction. 

He sailed with the American delegation, a formal 
entourage with eighteen stenographers. '*That's four and 
a half blondes to each delegate. I can write long-hand, 
left-handed, everything that will he done in London the 
next month. These delegates are going over with about 
the same hopes for success that I would tackle Hamlet 
in lightsF 

Tens of millions read what he reported from London. 
""The King made the best speech. When he spoke he 
faced the American delegation and then he showed his 
intetligence by leaving. After he went out he happened 
to think, so he sent four men back and they carried out 
the gold throne chair. That will go on record as the 
first lack of confidence shown. 
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"We stood during one speech, sat through eight, and 
slept through twelve; three solid hours of compliments 
and not a single rowboat was sunk/' 

Will Rogers probably did more to give America a 
world perspective than any other man. He was interested 
in everybody, everything, everywhere. He reported what 
he saw first hand. 

In 1926 he went to Europe. 

"We don't stand like a horse thief over here. Whoever 
told you that is flattering us. We don't stand as good 
as a horse thief." 

They rolled out the red carpet for him. The **big 
guys" came out to meet him. He went to talk to the 
little ones. 

He stayed **till they were throwing inkstands at each 
other" and then left for Paris: 

**You can't get anywhere with any kind of financial 
government in France. The Frenchman won't pay his 
taxes. The minute a premier or cabinet minister gets up 
and says *We will have to add one-millionth of one per- 
cent onto the taxes', they throw him out." 

Will’s comments were translated and read everywhere. 

*'Here in Switzerland they just sit around and remain 
neutral during these wars and then collect from both 
sides. It's the only country that has neither imports nor 
exports; its sole commodities are Conferences and Neu- 
trality." 

He was entertained by the King of Spain, lionized in 
Germany, made his first trip to Russia. 

Communism is one-third practice and two-thirds 
explanation. If Communists worked as hard as they 
talked, they'd have the most prosperous style of govern- 
ment in the world. 

**Of course there's no income tax in Russia, but there's 
no income" 

He sized up the European situation. 

"A// the European nations are talking to each other 
these days. They can't hate you so bad they wouldn't 
use you." 

In Ireland they asked him to play a benefit for the 
families of the victims of a theater fire in Dublin. He did, 
and afterward reported: so peaceful here. They 
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dorCt owe us — and they don*t kale us” 

In London, it was different. Charles Cochran's new 
musical show was failing. He asked Will's help. 

Will stepped in and one sophisticated London critic 
wrote: “To the amazement and, I may say, consternation 
of the audience, we were compelled to listen to a diatribe 
which consisted of gratuitous insults aimed at Great 
Britain, France and Belgium/' 

But Will was a sensational success. In four weeks he 
had the show on its feet. Cochran gave Will a signed 
blank check, and told him to write in anything he wanted 
for his work. Will tore up the check. 

Everyone who was anybody in London wanted to 
meet Will. A stag dinner was arranged for him at the 
Savoy Hotel with George Bernard Shaw, Sir Thomas 
Lipton, Lord Derby, G, K. Chesterton, Sir Harry Lauder, 
Sir James Barrie, Michael Arlen and Lord Dewar, 

Wil! wore the same shiny blue serge suit with the 
mirror effect in the seat and knees that he brought along 
in his little old red valise. *'We"ve got a great deal in 
common, George Bernard Shaw and /, Both of us know 
the world h wrong, bui we don’t know what*s the matter 
with it” 

In 1927 relations between Mexico and the U.S. were 
a little rocky. Ambassador Dwight Morrow invited Will 
to accompany him and Col. Charles Lindbergh on a good 
will tour of Mexico. President Calles took them on a 
train tour of the country. The President's car was guard- 
ed front and rear by carloads of soldiers. 

Will sauntered back through the train to chat with 
the soldiers and was late for dinner. An aide of Calles 
sought Will out and courteously told him that it was not 
customary to keep the President waiting. 

*^You tell the President ” Will said with a twinkle, 
Poe already found out iP$ better in Mexico to stand 
in right with the soldiers than with the President.” 

The President and Will became fast friends, 

"yoa know, America has a great habit of always talk- 
ing about protecting American interests. If an American 
goes to Mexico and his horse dies, we send them a note 
wanting the horse paid for. We don't guarantee invest- 
ments at home. Why should we make Mexico guarantee 
themr 

Making pictures in Hollywood got to be something 
he did when he wasn't traveling. After finishing Young 
as You Feel, he took off for Central America and arrived 
in Nicaragua just after the earthquake of 1931. He in- 
spected the devastated areas, appealed to Americans for 
help and personally gave $6000 for the sufferers. 

Will flew to Colombia and Venezuela, to Trinidad, 
the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, Haiti 
and Cuba, a distance of 8000 miles, visiting 15 countries, 
in two weeks. 

When the Si no- Japanese war broke out in 1931, Will 
couldn't wait to get there. He bundled himself up and 
made his way up into icy Manchuria, then he was off 
to Tokyo. 

‘"Millions of bicycles here. And carry stufft They 
will move your grand piano on a wheel any day — or a 
billiard table.” 

And Shanghai: 

"One thing you can't get out here is a pillow with a 
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feather in it They stuff Vm with rice, which wouldn't 
be bad if they cooked it first/* 

Hongkong and Singapore, then he flew to India, 
Persia, Cairo, Athens, Rome and Paris. 

February, 1932, Will was back in New York. 

"O/i boy 1 was glad to set my old big feet on American 
soil even if it has got a second mortgage on it. If every- 
body made this trip they might come back a little poorer, 
but better off in the feeling toward our country ” 

Travel was more than just going somewhere. Travel- 
ing was seeing people, not just places and things. Every 
moment he had to stay put (as when he was making 
movies in Hollywood) he tugged at the leash. Whenever 
there was a break, he slipped away, if nowhere else, 
to drive over California’s back roads, dusty, bumpy trails 
that wound back into the canyons, dead-ended up in 
the mountains, or meandered through the deserts to long 
forgotten mining claims. 

In 1934 he was talking up another trip around the 
world. His family conspired to see that, this time, he 
was properly *^diked"' out with a traveling wardrobe, 
palm beach suits, white shoes, and warm clothes for 
Siberia. 

Will rendezvoused with President Roosevelt in Hono- 
lulu and had dinner with him. Before leaving Honolulu, 
Will slipped a grip full of his “togs” to a bellboy. 

Talking to people everywhere, he sensed war in 
the Pacific. 

'7/ war is declarf^d with some Pacific nation we would 
lose the Philippines before lunch but it would be our 
own fault. 

'*The Japanese are going ahead with (war) ship 
building. If iPs allowed at the next Conference, theyll 
have them. If not, they'll have them too. Can't heat 
logic like that/' 

He kept his eyes open in Russia — Irkutsk, Novosi- 
birsk, Moscow, and incidentally “lost” a little more of 
his wardrobe enroute. 

“TAe Russians are studying up some devilment. A 
Russian fust loves misery and he wants to share it among 
friends as well as foes/’ 

He looked over their collective farms and industries. 

“We prospered for years on nothing but our natural 
resources. Well, they have got twice as much as we ever 
had before we used it up. 

"Of course I am about the only person that ever 
talked about Russia that admits that I don't know any- 
thing about it. On the other hand, I know just as much 
about it as everybody that ever talked about it/* 

He went on to Vienna, Bucharest, Budapest, "for- 
getting'* a few more of his things** as he went along. 

"Europe's awfully quiet now. Not much talk of war 
so I guess that means one will break out. A major war is 
coming sooner or later.** 

Will arrived back in New York with only the little 
old red bag, a little batch of underwear, a couple pairs 
of sox, and the old blue serge suit. 

He stopped off in Oklahoma again on the way to 
California. Although he rarely planned ahead, he talked 
of flying down to Rio de Janeiro to catch the German 
Zeppelin and fly up the coast of Africa . * . 

Instead, he flew to Alaska with Wiley Post. THE END 
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The river of time merged seven tributaries to produce 
the great seal of Oklahoma. 

The story begins in the middle, as all good stories do, 
with the Sequoyah Convention which assembled in 
Muskogee in 1905 to seek statehood for Indian Territory. 
The new state was to be called Sequoyah, in honor of 
the Cherokee who invented an alphabet and raised his 
nation to literacy with this single stroke of genius. 

The convention turned to Dr. A. Great Evans, then 
president of Henry Kendall College, for a design suitable 
for a state seal. Dr. Evans fused the seals of the Five 

THE GREAT 


OF OKLAHOMA 

BY VAL THIESSEN 

Civilized Tribes into a great five-pointed star, between 
whose points were forty-five smaller stars, representing 
the forty-five states then in the Union. 

The top point of the great star, directly vertical, 
contains the emblem of the Chickasaw nation, an Indian 
warrior standing with bow and shield to remind us that 
the Chickasaws were a nation of brave warriors. 

Since the center point is vertical, no point is directed 
straight downward. This signifies that this union shall 
result in good only, and not evil. 

The upper left ray contains the Cherokee symbol, a 


seven-pointed star wreathed by oak leaves. The star has 
reference to the seven sacred clans which were the 
legendary beginning of the Cherokees. The oak wreath 
is a symbol of strength, since oak wood was used to 
keep the sacred fire eternally burning in the tribal 
"town house.*' 

The lower left ray contains the Creek symbol, a 
sheaf of wheat and a plow, representing the tribe as an 
agricultural people. These symbols probably were chosen 
by Christian tribesmen after the Civil War. 

The upper right ray contains the symbol of the 
Choctaw Nation, a tomahawk, bow, and three crossed 
arrows. The tomahawk is the pipe- tomahawk of the peace 
conference, and the bow is shown unstrung, signifying 
a peace-loving people strong in defensive warfare. 

The lower right ray eon tains the Seminole symbol, a 
village and trading house by a lake on which an Indian 
is paddling a canoe. The scene represents the Florida 
homelands from which the Seminoles came. 

In the center of the five-pointed star the symbols of 
the original Sequoyah seal were later deleted, and 
replaced by the central portion of the seal of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma. Its description in the journal of the 
Territorial Assembly reads: 

"Under the motto. Labor Omnia Vincit, shall be 
Columbia, representing justice and statehood. On her 
right is the American pioneer family; on her left is ttie 
aboriginal American Indian. These two representatives 
of the white and red races are shaking hands beneath 
the scales of justice, symbolizing equal justice between 
the white and red races of Oklahoma, and the Federal 
Government. Beneath the trio group is the cornucopia 
of plenty and the olive branch of peace; and behind is 
the sun of progress and civilization — farmer plowing, 
rural home, railroad train, compress, mill, elevator, manu- 
factories, churches, school, capitol and city/' 

Thus seven seals blended to become the great seal 
of Oklahoma. 


THIRD IN A SERIES Our presentation here of ike 
Oklahoma Slate Seal is the third in the Oklahoma Em- 
blems series. Mislleloe^ our state flower^ appeared in 
our Winter^ 1B59-60, issue; the Oklahoma Flag appeared 
in our Fall, 1961 issue; the Redbud and the Scissortail 
will appear in future issues of Oklahoma Today ^ im- 
printed on this same size and type of paper so they 
may be framed as companion pieces. 
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There is a six page article in the May 19 issue of Look 
magazine about Lawana Trout, 1964 National Teacher 
of the Year* ‘Tn soft socratic thrusts/’ says the article, 
"T^wana Trout of Sand Springs, Okla., puts a lot of 
questions to her English classes at Charles Page High 
School." It quotes the response of one of her students to 
Mrs. Trout’s method of teaching, "She gets us going, and 
then you think about the idea all day long.” The article 
also relates the inspiring story of one young man, physi- 
cally handicapped and delinquent. Mrs, Trout helped 
him to find himself, to re-orient his life and direct it to 
worthwhile purposes. If you are interested in education 
you should surely read this article in Look. 

As Clarke Thomas wrote in his Oklahoma City Time.s 
editorial, “Among all the teachers in the United States, 
it must be immensely difficult to choose for such honors. 
In a sense the choice is symbolical, a way of showing all 
the unsung heroes who teach our children that their work 
is appreciated by the public. What one of us doesn't have 
a vivid memory of one or two excellent teachers in his 
childhood or youth, people who made an indelible dif- 
ference in his life?” The editorial further points out that 
this is the second time in five years that this honor has 
come to Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Edna Donley, then teaching in Altus, won the 
National Teacher of the year honor in 1959. This coupled 
with the facts that Oklahoma stands first in the nation 
in teacher preparation; that this state produces the high- 
est number of Rhodes scholars of any area in ratio to 
population; that Time magazine says that Will Rogers 
High and Central High in Tulsa are two of the thirty- 
eight most outstanding high schools in the nation; that 
Northwest Classen High in Oklahoma City has been 
informed by Yale University that Yale will accept, with- 
out the usual entrance examinations, any student recom- 
mended by Northwest; that we rank third among the 
fifty states in the percentage of highschool students who 
enter college; all testify rather impressively to the 
quality of education in Oklahoma. 


SUMMER SURPRISE ^ The bonus 
surprises you encounter are a most 
delightful aspect of summer travel 
in Oklahoma. Set out for some^ 
where, anywhere, and along the way 
you are likely to comep unexpected 
and unwarned, upon a scene of 
sudden beauty overtoned with nos- 
talfia that lifts the spirit, brightens 
the day, or brings you to a pensive 
stop to consider some aspect that 
perhaps has never occurred to you 
before. Long after the trip is over, 
even its purpose forgotten, these 
scenes are apt to flash in your 
memory in some quiet moment, as 
vivid and sharply unforgotten as 
in the moment you first saw them. 
We present six such here, with the 
hope you’ll be alert for the count 
less others like them during your 
travels this summer. Every road 
and highway, remote or much 
traveled, is abundant with them. 


mm BLANKET FLOWERS 

It was the vivid memory of such a 
scene as this that inspired Kenneth 
Kaufman, on a Sunday morning walk 
in a far distant Atlantic seabord 
city to write, 

"And 1 forgot New England and her 
pale winds and the airy 
Trilling of the thrushes where the 
storied elms stand, 

To dream about gaillardias over 
miles and miles of pratrie 
That make an Indian blanket on the 
Oklahoma sand." 

COLOR PHOTO BY BOB TAYLOR 
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CARNEGIE MEDAL FOR HEROISM 



JULIUS rSANItLiN AND AIRMAN 2/C JOHN ADAMS 


MRS GENEVA OWENS 


Oklahoma’s most recent recipient of the Carnegie 
Medal for Heroism, Robert Lee Owens of Enid, was 
awarded the medal posthumously. Robert, who was 9- 
years-old, gave his own life in saving the life of his 
S-year-old playmate, Julius Franklin. Julius had fallen 
through the ice while skating on the pond at Enid’s 
Government Springs Park. Robert succeeded in holding 
Julius above water until Airman John Adams, from 
nearby Vance Air Force Base, reached them. Mrs. Geneva 
Owens accepted the posthumous medal for her heroic 
son, beside a monument Enid has erected to his memory. 


EDITORIAL 

An editorial in the May issue of FUTURE AND 
JCI WORLD, official publication of the U. S. Jaycees, 
deserves thoughtful consideration by all of us. 

Hubert Humphrey is a liberal Democrat arid proud 
of iL 

Barry Goldwater is a conservative Republican and 
proud of it: 

President Johnson is a moderate Democrat and 
proud of it. 

Pm a moderate Republican and just as proud of it. 

John F. Kennedy was a Catholic and wore the name 
proudly, 

Abraham Hibicoff is a Jew and is proud of it. 

Cassius Clay is a Negro and is proud of it. 

Representative Daniel K. Jnouye is an oriental and 
proud of it 

We are all Americans and proud to be. 

ThoPs what makes America a proud country. 

. . . by H. Lynn Lugeanbeal 


CHURCH SPIRE AND SUMMER SKV 

In the little coftimunity of Colony, ten 
miles south of U.S. 66 between 
El Reno and Weatherford, stands this 
lovely chirch. The famed Seger 
Colony in the old Cheyenne Arapaho 
reservation was founded here by jofin 
Seger, a great man and great friend of 
the Cheyenne-Arapaho people, who 
devoted his life to efforts to help his 
Indian friends adapt themselves to the 
white man's road. The Dutch Reformed 
Church founded a mission nearby 
in 1895. This old church is one of 
the mission's historic buildings still in 
use. Others have fallen in ruins among 
a grove of ancient, shady oaks. 

color photo by Rubye McCan 
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THE STORY 

by Marjorie Brannon Skeen 


Like scattered pages of a much torn hook. 

Again, the turned fields lay across the constant hills. 
And furrowed with the mark of plowing lines. 

Read like a story on this farming land. 

A nurturing of seeds as wisened thoughts 
Will tell the story of this season's crops. 

The plowshares, etching in the text of field 
Will write the sequence of the measured yield. 

In promised mystery, suspense, then thrill — 

It reads along each heaLfing hill. 

Between the lines the plowman reads — 

Censors, as aulgar-slnng, the weeds. 

Anticipates the promised ending. 

Shoulders his load of careful tending. 

He writes the manuscript in seed 
'That all the men of earth can read. 


BOY AND THE BEAST 

Monroe Leaf won considerable success some years 
ago with his story of Ferdinand '*el toro simpatico’*, 
the bull who refused to fight. Equally appealing, we 
thought, is this dark and sad-eyed Brahma giant and his 
little friend Jerry Douglas. Jerry *s dad is manager of 
the Half Circle L Ranch at Welch, 



THE FRUITFUL YIELD 

There is no more delightful summer 
surprise when driving along the highway 
than to come upon the farmer or 
rancher harvesting the fruitful yield 
of his fields, in this case hay baling near 
Ft Gibson, Wheat harvest crews, 
cotton picking the back breaking labor 
of the broom corn harvest, a roundup 
crew branding calves, some phase of work 
in the tremendous industry that is agri- 
culture can be seen along our high^ 
ways during every month of the long 
growing season. Like every hard work it 
is rewarding work, in terms of 
livelihood and satisfaction in a job 
well done . , , but only for the traveler 
passing is it relaxing fun to watch. 

color photo by Lucylle Lamb 
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TWO POEMS 


by 

Maggie Culver Fry 


Independence Day, July 4, 1964 

As we celebrate our independence, it is well to re- 
member the continuing cost of freedom, in human life, 
and in human sorrow. 


Wail on the red wind, Lantech for thy sore 
Birth of the cold thing lying at thy door 
The acrid taste of blood from deep within 
It wells between thy teeth like bitter sin 
And death-like spirit vapor shrouds the heart 
Of which each future day must bear a part . . . 
Hot from the forge, look on the lance of brass 
Of Tubal Cain, thy son ... see come to f^ss 
Where rim of earth meets sky, the many slain 
Thy sure revenge and that of Adam's Cain 
With blood-marks on his visage, turned from God 
By his own violent act to endless Nod, 

That glaring, restless void of blowing sand 
And never plant could root in that wild land . . . 
Meanwhile thy foe. perfection in his spear 
Turns to repay thee and confirm thy fear 
Of offspring lying cold, subdued one day 
Since that flushed hour Tubal showed the way. 

Wail on the red wind, Lamech. for thy sore! 

And wail for mine, the hurt of evermore. 


WAR WIDOW’S CRY 


HEROIC - IMMORTAL 


**Goodbye, Heart of my Nation," 

I said that day at his bier 

And his face like the peaceful river 

Smiled, **never fear . . . 

The core of America 
Cannot die 

While a lone torch burns 

On the Holy Hill 

Against the sky 

Or the mill-wheel turns 

Blood and brains of her giant sons 

To grist, to nourish her little ones . . ." 


DRESS REHEARSAL FOR DEATH 


Here a man who yearned for fame as 


a fighter of Indians rehearsed the battle 
tactics that soon brought him death 
on the Little Big Horn. The river here 
is the Washita. The man was General 
George Custer, who split his troops 
and launched his attack in the same 
way in both encounters; the difference 


being that here on the Washita the 
Indians did not believe a general could 


**Live on. Heart of my Nation," 
The voice within was clear, 
"*The germ of our nation's glory 
Lives . . . never fear." 


be so foolish — they hesitated to counter- 
attack, thinking it was a trap. A move- 


ment is underway to dedicate this 
site as a national monument to the 


tragedies suffered by Indian peoples dur- 


ing the westward expansion of the 


United States. 


color photo by Bill Burchardt 
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GUARDSMEN OUTSHOOT 4TH 
ARMY COMPETITION 

Oklahomans 45th ‘'Thunderbird'* Infantry Division 
swept to a stunning finish in the rifle and pistol cham- 
pionship matches recently held at Fort Hood, Texas. 
The National Guard rifle team captained by 1st Lt. 
Ed Wheeler, Tulsa, won the combined rapid fire team 
trophy, beating a combination of reserve and national 
guard teams from the entire fourth army area including 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. Louisiana, and New Mexico. 
The Thunderbirds also had an individual winner, Lt. 
Gerald Bowser of Woodward, w'ho placed in the top 
ten standing shooters over more than 500 participants. 

The pistol team led by Capt. Gerald HeusaK Okla- 
homa City, swept the 4th Army shooting championship 
by winning 1st place in the .45 cal. service pistol com- 
petition. The pistol team also had an individual cham- 
pion. S Sgt. Richard Pate, Durant, won 1st Place over 
210 participants in the .22 cal rapid fire pistol match. 

Lt, (’’olonel O'Neill, Director of the marksmanship 
program says, *T964 has been a most successful year 
for our Oklahoma National (Uiard rifle and pistol shoot- 
ers. The 4th Army Rifle and Pistol competition is one 
of the toughest in the nation.” 



MUZZLE LOADING FIREARMS MATCHES 

In the first week of flune just past, Tulsa's annual 
competition for black powder firearms was held on the 
John Zink ranch west of Skiatook. Percussion and flint- 
lock rifles, muskets, and percussion and flintlock pistols 
of the kind used from Ticonderoga to the Alamo are the 
weapons of this competition, and the contestants come 
from almost as great an area. Interest in the muzzle- 
loaders is national in scope, the Tulsa group and others 
similar all over the nation being affiliated with the 
National Muzzle Loading Rifle Association. Lee and 
Mary Elzabeth Good of Tulsa were among the organizers 
of the Oklahoma competition, which has been covered 
by NBC-Monilor^ The American Rifleman ^ and Gun 
World, Shown here is the trophy awarded each year's 
aggregate winner. 


INTERNATIONAL BRICK THROWING 

Stroud, Gloucestershire, England; Stroud, New 
South Wales, Australia; Stroud, Ontario, Canada; and 
Stroud, Oklahoma, will meet again this summer on the 
field of brick-throwing battle at Stroud, Oklahoma. 
England is the defending champion this year. Guinness, 
Ltd., of London (world's largest brewer) is sponsoring 
a Champion of Champions contest this year, to follow 
the main event. Winners from all previous years are 
eligible to enter the Champion of Champions compe- 
tition. "Miss Brick Top'l beauty contest for natural 
redheads, will be held on July 17. The brick-throwing 
event, and rolling pin throwing for the ladies, will be 
held July 18; all events at Stroud, Oklahoma. 


FANTASY IN FIREARMS 

Imagine the surprise of the casual 
traveler who drops into the Mason Hotel 
in Claremore, and discovers the 
world’s largest private collection of 
firearms. The Davis Gun Collection was 
begun in 1917 and now contains more 
than 30,000 guns, with a wide assort- 
ment of other relics, Indian weapons, 
and artifacts, music boxes, etc. It is 
valued at $5,000,000, and is added to 
daily by '"swapping and buying." Though 
frequently discovered as a bonus sur- 
prise by the traveler, it is worth a 
special trip to see. Within a few blocks 
here in Claremore you can also visit 
the Lynn Riggs Museum, the Will Rogers 
Memorial, the Military Academy, and 
just over the hill are the scenic water 
sports playgrounds at Lake Oologah and 
the Lake 0’ the Cherokees. 

color photo by Paul L Lefebvre 
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NEW BOOKS 


BRAVE WARRIORS; by Norman B. Wiltsey (Caxton) 
A thoroughly interesting and well researched history of 
five tribes; Comanche, Cheyenne, Nez Perce, Modoc, 
Apache, Crow, and Sioux. Vividly and excitingly told, 
the accounts here of the Indian wars will bring a new 
viewpoint to many readers, for they are written fiom 
the ‘‘inside out”, from the viewpoint of the Indians 
themselves. Wiltsey has obviously done much research 
among the Indians, rather than falling into the common 
error of depending solely on official government and 
army reports, 

CHARIOT OF THE SUN: by Catherine Ward Allen 
(Sage Books) The best account we've read of a wagon 
train into the Indian Territory, and homesteading there, 
A wagon train across Indian Territory was both similar 
and very different from a wagon train over the Oregon 
Trail, Since that’s how most of our grandparents got 
here, it's interesting to read a first hand account of how 
they did it. This narrative brings into focus the tre- 
mendous changes in our way of life in just two short 
generations. If it were not for the visible evidence, the 
changes would be beyond belief. 

TOMORROW BELONGS TO OKLAHOMA: by Ray 
Ackerman (Semco) This slender volume points a potent 
set of facts at our future; Roger Babson's prediction 
that this area will become the “world's greatest inter- 
national trading center”; the development of Arkansas 
River Navigation which is fast bringing Babson’s pre- 
diction in reach; the development of air freight and air 
transportation which will in a future not distant make 
our Great Plains cities major inteinational ports. Acker- 
man's account is an eye-opener and a sight-raiser which 
documents the conviction that we are living in the area 
with the greatest economic potential of any in the 
United States. 

WYATT EARP: by Ed Bartholomew (Frontier) If you 
are curious regarding the truth about one of America's 
most overblown characters, here it is. Wyatt had the 
opportunity to paint his own portrait, in the page-s of 
a book by Stuart Lake. He did a colorful job. Bartholo- 
mew ran down the facts, and their hue is not so bright 
as the narrative spun out by Lake. It turns out that 
ol' Wyatt wasn't Superman after all. In fact, he was 
even once arrested for horse stealing in Indian Territory. 


TWO FOR THE YOUNGER SET 
MILLIE; by Bessie Holland Heck (World) Millie is 
eleven, and has a new home in the Kiamichi Mountains. 
The pioneer days are past and Oklahoma entering a 
period of fast growth and change, Millie’s yearning 
for education, for the finer things of life, her warmth 
and vitality, will win the hearts of young readers and 
acquaint them with a fine "growing up” period in our 
history that is the setting of this book. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE OLD OIL WELL: by Doro- 
thy Kayser French (Watts) The romance and lore 
of the oil industry is an almost unexplored subject for 
the fiction writer. Here is a fine outing, written against 
a background of pipeline and pump station, with secret 
messages, mysterious characters, and suspense to grip 
the interest of young adventure and mystery fans. 


ALONG BDKTAKOLA CREEK 

Boktakola is a Choctaw word; bok 
meaning creek, takola indicating gum 
fire Of small explosions of some nature. 
Muriel Wright granddaughter of the 
great Choctaw Allen Wright who gave 
Oklahoma its name, tells us that 
according to tradition gas deposits 
beneath the earth in this area would 
sometimes become ignited, resulting in 
small explosions and smoke over the 
creek; a natural wonder so impressive 
that early Indian people drew from it 
a striking name for the lovely mountain 
stream. This photo was made near 
Smithville. Drive through the Kiamichi 
Mountains on iiX 259 and you'll 
discover many such lovely summer sur- 
prises and vistas magnificent 

color photo by Tom Ferguson 
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BALLET SCULPTURE IN MINIATURE: PRECISELY ACCURATE AND 



C AUGHT motion seems a fitting 
description for the lovely minia- 
ture ballet sculptures of Tulsa*s 
Margaret Taylor Dry, She accom- 
plishes with wood and knife that 
which would seem almost impossi- 
ble: to capture the perfect grace of a 
ballerina, which delights the eye and in 
that same quickly passing instant is gone. 
Yet here is that sudden flashing grace 
caught and kept, captured and held, so that 
it becomes a source of endless pleasure. 
Beyond talent in the art of sculpture, 
Margaret Dry has a sure knowledge of her 
subject for she is herself a dancer. Student 
of the great ballet master Fokine, she 
danced in John Murray Anderson*s pro- 
ductions in New York. Thus she knows the 
exact perfection of line as it must appear, 
and as it feels within the dancer’s own body; 
Each work is a re-creation from the 


choreography of a classic ballet. Her work has been 
exhibited at Sartor Galleries, Dallas, the Phil brook Art 
Center, and the Gilcrease Institute, Tulsa, the Louisiana 
Mtiseum, Shreveport, and the Oklahoma City Art Center, 
She has been invited to exhibit at the Centre Interna- 


tional de Documentation pour la Danse in Paris, Her 
work is in the permanent collections of the University of 
Arizona, Tucson, and the Museum of Colonial Dames, 
Georgetown, Washington, D. C. The beauty and accuracy 
of her work has been praised by ballerina Alicia Markova, 
by Madame Rambert, director of London’s Rambert 
Ballet, and by Rudolph Wunderlich, president of New 
York’s Kennedy Galleries. 
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COIOS PHOTOS BY DEAN flUlfCH 


July 1-4 
July 2-4 
July 2—4 
July 2-4 
July 2-4 
July 2-4 
July 3-4 
July 3-5 
July 4 
July 4 
July 4 
July 4 
July 4 
July 4 
July 4 
July 6-lS 
July S— 18 
July ICUll 
July 10-12 
July 12 
July 13 
July 13-18 
July 1^18 
July 16-18 
July 17 
July 13 
July 23-25 
July 26 
July 26 
July 27— Augiit 8 
August 3—6 
August 5—8 
August 6—8 
August 6—8 
August 6—8 
August 8 
August 14 
August 14—16 
August 16 
August 17—21 
August 17—29 
August 19—21 
August 16—21 
August 19—23 
August 20—22 
August 20—22 
August 20—23 
August 27—30 
August 30 
Sept. 2-4 
Sept. 2—5 
Sept. 2-5 
Sept. 3-6 
Sept 5-7 
Sept. 5-7 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 7-8 
Sept. 7—9 
Sept 7-12 
Sept. 8 
Sept 8-14 
Sept 9-12 
Sept. 9-12 
Sept. 10-12 
Sept 10-12 
Sept 10-12 
Sept 14-17 
Sept 14-17 
Sept. 16 
Sept. 16-19 
Sept 17-19 
Sept. 17-19 
Sept 18 
Sept, 19 
Sept. 20 
Sept 20-27 
Sept. 22-26 
Sept 22-26 
Sept 23-26 
Sept 24— 27 
Sept. 26 
Sept 26 
Sept 26-Oct. 1 
Sept26-Oct3 
Oct 2-9 


RCA Rodeo . . . LENAPAH 

Kiowa Gourd Dance . . * CARNEGIE 

RCA Rodeo . . . HINTON 

Soap Box Derby . . . NWRYETTA 

Horee Races . . . WOODWARD 

Indian Powwow , , . OKMULGEE 

junior Rodeo . . . ALVA 

Indian Powwow & Homecoming . * . PAWNEE 

Carnival & Fireworks ... ELK CITY 

fireworks Display * * . BOISE CITY 

Carnival & Fireworks , . . MARLOW 

fourtti of July Celebration . . . KINGFISHER 

Fireworks Display . . . PAULS VALLEY 

Fireworks Display . . . SULPHUR 

Fireworks Display . , , WOODWARD 

Sbowho^t Lyric Theatre . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 

Baseball Tournament . . . YUKON 

Kiowa Apache Powwow . . . ANADARKO 

Sac S Fox Powwow * , . STROUD 

Sailing Club Races ... FT. GIBSON LAKE 

Fish Fry . . . DAVENPORT 

American Indian Exposition . . . ANADARKO 

RCA Shrine Rodeo , , ♦ ENID 

Little Britches Rodeo . . . HOBART 

'Miss Brick Top ' . . . STROUD 

International Brick & Rolling Pin Throw . . . STROUD 

Great Sait Plains Stampede . . . CHEROKEE 

Sailing Club Races ... FT. GIBSON LAKE 

Ardmore's Birthday Party .. . ARDMORE 

Where's Cftirlay, Lyric Theatre . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 

RCA Rodeo & Birthday Celebration , . , LAWTON 

RCA Rodeo . . . BROKEN BOW 

Roundup Club Rodeo . . . STIGLER 

Cimarron Stampede & Rodeo . . . WAYNOKA 

RCA Rodeo . . . PAULS VALLEY 

Kids Game S. Fishing Day « . . CUSHING 

Watermelon Festival . . * RUSH SPRINGS 

Indian Powwow , . . TULSA 

Sailing Club Races . . . FORT GIBSON 

Dairy Show . . . ENID 

Sflfltll Pacific. Lyric Theatre . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 

Colt World Series . . . SHAWNEE 

Plains Indian Ceremonials . . . ANADARKO 

RCA Rodeo . . . VINITA 

Roundup Club Rodeo . . . MADILL 

Old Settlers Reuriion $ Rodeo . . . FREEDOM 

Ponca Indian Powwow , . . PONCA CITY 

Cheyenne Arapaho Powwow . . . CANTON 

Sailing Club Races . . . FORT GIBSON 

Choctaw County Fair . . . HUGO 

RCA Rodeo . . . WOODWARD 

Tri-County Fair . . * CARNEGIE 

RCA Prison Rodeo . . * McALESTER 

Labor Day Celebration , . . HENRYETTA 

Golf Tournament . . . CLINTON 

Oklahoma Mile Swim . . . SULPHUR 

Community Fair * . , DAVENPORT 

RCA Rodeo ... ELK CITY 

Kiowa County Fair . . . HOBART 

Community Farr . , . CANTON 

Garfield County fair . . . ENID 

Alfalfa County Free Fair . . . CHEROKEE 

Comanche County Fair . . . LAWTON 

Woods County Free Fair . . . ALVA 

RCA Rodeo . . . PONCA CITY 

Jackson County Fair . . . ALTUS 

Custer County Free Fair . . . CLINTON 

Kay County Free Fair . . . BUCKWELL 

Cherokee Strip Celebration ... ENID 

Noble County Free Fair.. . PERRY 

Caddo County Free Fair . . . ANADARKO 

Marshall County Free Fair . . . MADILL 

Thoroughbred Trophy Race . . . FT. GIBSON 

Cherokee Strip Celebration , . . PERRY 

Golf Tournament . . . ALVA 

Oklahoma Free State Fair . . . MUSKOGEE 

Carter County Free fair . .'. ARDMORE 

■Miss Football. U.SA" . . . NORMAN 

Cimarron County Free Fair . . . BOISE CITY 

Creek County Fair . . . BRISTOW 

OU vs. Southern California , . . NORMAN 

OSU vs. Iowa State . . , STILLWATER 

RCA Rodeo . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 

State Fair . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 

Fair . . . TULSA 


T he fourth annual Community 
AchievenK-nt Awards found sev- 
era I nt" w con t tenders a in on g 
Oklahoma's citirs and towms surging 
into pragr(’ssiv(j prominencr^ this year. 
This compt’tilion, span sorted by the 
State (^hamb<‘r of Commerce and De- 
velapment Coundl and the Department 
of Cninmerce and Industry, increases 
its imfsortanee each year. The Annual 
Awards Banquet brings together more 
than five-hundred Oklahomans from 
every part of the st^ite. to renew their 
enthusiasm, receive brnn^e plaques, 
aluminum jilaques, and certificates of 
meril testifying excellence, and to set 
in motion the competition for next 
year. i)khihoma Today [) resents here 
a few' items from the winning cities' 
scrapbooks, each of which is a tangible 
compendium of achievernenl that is in- 
spiring to every participant, and to 
every judge who has the opportunity 
to study these scraphooks, cm visit the 
contending cities. 
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PHOirO COURTESY PeTEOUTE COEPCWATlOH, aAfiNSOALL 


ECORDINGS of American jazz and classics en- 
tertain music lovers around the world, A candle 
glows in a tent in Timbuktu. A street artist in 
Paris paints what he hopes is a masterpiece. 
The halls of the U.N. Building in New York 
gle^m with waxen cleanliness. In Hollywood, a glamour 
girl retouches pouting and kissable lips. In each case, 
however romantic, a very familiar Oklahoma product — 
wax- — is being used. 

This same magical material, mixed in the ink with 
which these words are printed, takes some of the eye 
strain out of reading. Cereals, crackers, many tempting 
frozen delicacies, would be far less appetizing or non- 
existent without their waxed wrapping. 

The use of wax itself is not new. During the days of 
Egypt’s mighty Pharaohs the raising of bees for wax 
production was an advanced science. The glow on Cleo- 
patra's cheeks, the dewy dampness of her lips, the very 
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wide-eyed wicked look that entrapped Mark Antony 
was painted on with colored wax. 

Wax writing tablets that could be rubbed down and 
used again were common. Several such tablets, fastened 
together with fiber^ were the forerunners of our modern 
books. Parties that lasted through the warm Nile nights 
were lighted by wax a^ndles. 

Even today the candle is the dominant source of 
illumination for the majority of the world's population. 
But today^ rather than obtaining our wax from bees, 
95% of all our wax is recovered as a by-product of the 
refilling of oiL 

The Barecx> Wax Division of the Petrolite Oorpora- 
tion in BarnsdaJl is the world's largest producer of 
petroleum wax and accounts for 22% of the world's 
production. 

Until the 1860's the main sources of wax were bees 
and whales. 

In 1867 a worker in the infant petroleum refining 
industry made the first petroleum wax by hanging a bag 
of crude oil in his butcher's ice box. As the oil seeped 
through the bag the waxy part congealed into a solid 
crystalline mass. This principle of making petroleum 
wax is still being used. 

The temperature of oil at the bottom of many oil 
wells is more than 150 degrees. When the oil is pumped 
to the surface it is stored in tanks until it can be 
collected in trucks or pumped into pipelines to be de- 
livered to the places where it is refined. 

As the oil cools in these storage tanks the wax settles 
to the bottom. The sediment is sometimes heated by 
steam and pumped from the tank. Often, the residual 
is so solid that the tank has to be cut open and scraped 
out. Many of the petroleum waxes are manufactured 
from the settlings in tank bottoms. 

Huge centrifugal separators, much like the machine 
which separates cream from milk back on the farm, 
isolate these compounds. By control of separation, a 
multitude of grade.s of waxes are produced. The colors 
range from jet black to water clear. 

Recently a small manufacturer of decorative candles 
asked for a black wax that would withshmd temperatures 
of 110 degrees without becoming soft and droopy. The 
order was for but a single pound of wax, but company 
chemists set to work on the problem and soon made 
the delivery. 

An order by the Wrigley Corporation for five tank 
cars of wax is handled with the same care and dispatch. 

Much of our wax output goes into protective pack- 
aging. Petroleum waxes coat paper milk cartons, butter 
carton.s, and bread wrappers. They protect cheese, frozen 
foods, dehydrated foods, meats, crackers, tea, coffee, 


cigarettes, and candy* 

Modern food packaging might be said to have begun 
with the invention of waxed paper. The name of the 
inventor is not known, but lie was, we are told, an 
employee of a candleworks in New York City in the 
1890's. Often on his way home, he stopped at a market 
and bought a fish which he carried away wrapped in 
paper. 

Long before he reached his home in New Jersey, the 
wrapping would have ceased to confine the odor and 
moisture of Us contents. The askant glances of his fellow 
passengers on the trolley led him to experiment with 
his own wrapping. 

By dipping paper Into molten candle wax he made 
a waterproof packaging material. When the fishmonger 
saw the advantages of a waxed paper wrapping, he 
ordered some for use in his market. Thus a new industry 
was lK>rn, 

Only the most imaginative minds can conjure up 
what the future uses for wax will be in this new age of 
rockets and guided missiles. Already we have dripless 
paint with no odor, spray-on shoe polish, hair spray that 
will keep milady's coiffure in place, hard wax for floors 
that will take several scrubbings before it loses its sheen, 
car polishes that clean and shine at the same time. The 
list could go on and on. 

Whatever new uses may develop one thing is certain, 
wax manufactured in Oklahoma will continue to make 
living more pleasant for people in every part of the world. 

THE END 
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I N the mid-18fiO*s at Fort Sill, 
Indian Territory, a shavetail 
lieutenant rode a good horse of 
whose speed he was inordinately 
proud. Fresh and cocky out of West 
Point, the green young officer became 
qfuite obnoxious with his constant 
bragging that his crack mount could 
beat any horse in the Territory in a 
match race. 

News of the lieutenant’s rash boast 
reached the attentive ears of a crafty 
old Comanche brave named Willie 
Gray Fox. Willie, whose phenomenal 
skill as a horseman was second only 
to his adeptness at setting up a sucker 
for a race, owned a fleet little dun 
mustang appropriately called Deer 
Foot. The dun had earned a fat bank- 
roll for his owner and rider in cleverly 
engineered betting coups. No longer 
would Willie*s tribesmen or any of 
the other tribes in “The Nations’* run 
their horses against Deer Foot, so 
the old Fox was happy to hear of 
the lieutenant’s brag, Willie smelled 
money, and acquiring money was his 
favorite sport since the white men 
had moved in to gobble up the land 
and ruin the buffalo hunting by 
slaughtering the buffaloes. 
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But wily Willie was looking beyond 
a race with the lieutenant’s horse to 
a match with the Kentucky thorough- 
bred mount of the colonel command- 
ing at Fort Sill. Willie knew from 
experience that young lieutenants were 
chronically afflicted with the shorts, 
while colonels were usually loaded. 
The Fox loved “yellow birds/’ as 
he called twenty-dollar gold double 
eagles. His medicine sack was cram- 
med with the golden coins, gained 
from the sale of the hundreds of 
horses Deer Foot had won for him* 
His last coup had been his best yet; 
IDO head in one race against the 
champion racer of the Kickapoos. But 
now Deer Foot had run dear out of 
opponents, with Willie’s lust for gold 
still unsated* What better way to get 
more than by beating the Long 
Knives’ horses at Fort Sill? In ad* 
dition to the yellow birds to be won, 
victory would make up for some of 
the land and horses stolen by the 
Long Knives from the Comanches and 
the buffaloes they had killed. 

So it was that on the annual 
Fourth of July horse races at Fort 
Sill, a ragged old Indian challenged 
Lieutenant James Curtis to a match 


race for $20 a side. His scrawny pony 
looked like twenty cents worth of 
dog meat compared to the lieutenant’s 
sleek cavalry mount* Barely 14 hands 
high, covered with shaggy hair and 
pitifully thin to boot, the wild little 
mustang looked anything but a racer* 
Lieutenant Curtis at first laughed 
off the old Indian’s challenge* Willie 
persisted, and finally — goaded by the 
taunts and jeers of his fellow officers — 
Curtis in exasperation flipped a gold 
piece to a sergeant who had volun- 
teered to act as stake-holder and 
brought his prize mount to the start- 
ing line of the two-furlong course* 
Bouncing around awkwardly on 
Deer Foot’s bony back as if he had 
ants in his breech-clout, Willie Gray 
Fox quirted his frowzy little speedster 
home by a neck over the lieutenant’s 
big horse* Like the riding genius he 
was, WiJlie made the close win look 
to be a sheer fluke* 

Sniffing easy money, a captain next 
challenged Willie for $100 a side. 
Willie seemed reluctant to race his 
horse again, but allowed himself to be 
talked into the match* Again Deer 
Foot won, this time by a head and 
in the same unconvincing manner as 


before* 

Smarting with humiliation, the two 
fleeced officers persuaded the CO to 
race his fast Kentucky racing mare 
Black Star against Deer Foot* Lieu- 
tenant Curtis stalked over to where 
Willie Gray Fox squatted stolidly on 
the prairie beside his heaving pony 
and demanded: “How much money 
do you have, old man?” 

Willie looked up at Curtis with 
a snaggle-toothed grin* Slowly, with 
the dramatic instinct of a born show- 
man, he poured the contents of his 
medicine sack on the ground; fifty 
gleaming double eagles. “Thousand dol- 
lar/' he grunted. "Bet ’em whole 
goldurn works!” 

Jolted, Curtis reported back to the 
CO* “The old man’s crazy! He wants 
to bet you a thousand dollars his rack 
of bones can beat Black Star!” 

The colonels eyes glinted* “Done! 
The idiot can’t possibly win* Tell 
Cor{X)ral Thomas that 111 give him 
a hundred dollars to ride Black Star 
and beat this old Indian and his 
starving mustang.” 

Thomas, formerly a jockey in his 
native England, beamed at the offer, 
“Righto, Leftenant! Be like taking 
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biscuits from a baby!*' 

Willie Gray Fox threw away his 
quirt at the start of this third and 
final race in bis careful buildup to 
the kill, bent low over Deer Foofs 
neck and whooped piercingly in the 
mustang’s ear. With a bound like that 
of a startled antelope, the dun took 
the lead at the break and widened it 
at every jump. The coloneFs classy 
Kentucky mare never had a chance. 
For the last fifty yards of the quarter- 
mile course, Willie Gray Fox sat back- 
wards on his pony giving the razz- 
berry to the cursing, whip-slashing 
corporal aboard Black Star, Deer Foot 
streaked across the finish line six 
lengths in front of the straining 
thoroughbred. 

The shocked CO and his staff of- 
ficers stood silent and unbelieving as 
Willie circled back to pick up his 
$2,000 from the stakes-holder and 
headed Deer Foot for his home vil- 
lage, One faint cackle of derisive 
laughter drifted to their ears as pony 
and rider disappeared over a roll 
of prairie. 
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continued from page one 

acquired a derisive nomenclature; “horse 
operas,’* “they went that-a-ways,** etc. 

Strikingly, the rest of the world is not 
so naive. They hold our imitations of Euro- 
pean music in rather low regard, and have 
the greatest respect for American jazz. 
American jazz groups are invariably the 
most warmly and enthusiastically welcomed 
of any we send overseas. 

So it is with the western. Far from being 
held in low regard, our westerns are the 
most popular of all our entertainment 
exports. Foreign motion picture critics 
write books about the western; it has ac- 
quired the status of a respected art form. 
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Pictured on the cover of the Rieupeyrout- 
Bazin book, published in France, is Okla- 
homa’s Buck Jones. The title page of The 
Western Film Annual, published in Eng- 
land, shows a war party of Oklahoma 
Kiowas riding out of c^mp, 

Oklahoma has made noteworthy contri- 
butions to this strictly American art form, 
providing actors, settings, stories, and 
authors. A few typical titles that have ap- 
peared in recent years on theatre billboards 
around the world would include 


\ 


The Did Chhhoim Troll starring Johnny Mack Brown 
Ok/ahoma Fronfier starring Bob Baker 
The Tm/so Kid storring Red Sorr^ 

Londrush starring Smiley Burnette 

Fanhond/e starring Rod Cameron 

The Cherokee Fiosh starring Sunset Corson 

Ok/ohomo Fronf/er starring Johnny Mock Brown 

Ofcbhomo Roiders storring TeK Ritter 

Home in Ofcbhomo storring Roy Rogers 

The Stronger from Ponco City starring Charles Storrett 

Red River Ronge starring Sob Steele 

h 0/d Ok/ohomo starring John Wayne 

The Ok/ahoma Kid starring James Cagney & Humphrey Bogart 
Tu/so storring Robert Preston & Chill Wills 
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continued from preceding page 

Certainly the list should include Edna 
Ferber’s great novel Cimarron which has 
been filmed twice, starring Richard Dix and 
Irene Dunne in 1931, and Glenn Ford and 
Maria Schell in 1962. 


1 . Cimarron 

2. Thomas H, Ince 
1 Wm. S, Hort 




In 1911, James Ince, then directing the 
western films of William S. Hart, leased 
the entire 101 Ranch Wild West Show. 
Thus many of Bill Hart*s best westerns 
were made using 101 Ranch equipment 
and riders. 



i Tom Mix rode from the 101 Ronch 
into world popularily. 

2. Jock Hoxie rode the lOl Ranch 
rough strtng^ made many a west - 
ern movie and^ now retired^ lives| 
of Keye$- 

3. Jock Ho(f spent hij wor years at- 
Fort Sillj training mules for moun- 
tain artillery. 

4. fluster Keaton £ dad made the 
Cherokee Strip Run. staking o- 
claim near Perry; here ts Buster 
in Go West 

5. Roy Rogers kisses his bride. Dale 
Evans, (something he never did in 
the western pictures they mode 
together) after their "for real 
wedding at the Flying L Ranch 
near Oovjs, Okiahomo- Roy Rogers, 
with Trigger. Bob Hope, ond Jane 
Russell in Son of Palefoce. 

6. Only Mickey Rooney, Spencer 
Trocy. and Ciorfc Gable noted 
ahead of Gene Autry m boxoffice 


Virtually every western star of the 1920"s 
got his start with the 101 Ranch show then 
graduated into the western movies. The old 
Selig Company shot westerns on Tom Mix 
Ranch “in the Cherokee Territory” of 
Oklahoma. From these early beginnings, 
and in all the years that have followed, 
Oklahoma has made considerable contribu- 
tion to the ranks of western stars. • • • # 
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drawing power in 1941 when 
Berwyn, two miles eost of Autry’s 
ranch, changed its name. Gene is 
now o multi'millionaire owner of 
hotels, radio and TV stations, the 
Los Angeles Rams and Angels, 
plus Recording and Music Publish- 

I ing Companies. Columbio Records 
states he is the only singer who 
ever made five records each with 
a sale of more thon 5 million. 
One, Rudolph, the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer, is nearing 8 million. 

17. Norman s Jim Garner. 

8. Toles of Wells Forgo s Dale Rob- 
ertson roises fine quorter horses 
on his ronch near Yukon, Okla. 

9. Dennis Weaver, Gunsmokes 
Chester Good, was o decathlon 
stor at the University of Okla. 

10. Ken Maynard, famous for the trick 
riding scenes in his westerns and 
the first to be advertised as King 
of the Cowboys, began his show 


career touring with Oklahoma’s 
Pawnee Bill Wild West Show. 

11. Jennifer Jones, who is Phylis Isley 
of Tulsa, in Dual in the Sun. 

12. Hoot & Mrs. Gibson visiting Okla- 
homa friend Glenn Ceose in 1936. 

13. Jimmy grew up in our Kiamichi 
Mountoin country. He has made 
70 western movies. His record 
sales total more than 15,000,000. 

14. Chill Wills wos o mule skinner as 
a youngster, freighting supplies 
from Ardmore to his uncle’s ronch 
near Heoldton. 

15. Buck Jones learned to ride and 
rope on his fother's ranch neor 
Red Rock, Okla. He |Oined the 101 
Ranch Wild West Show as a bronc 
rider, then became a bit player in 
Wm. S. Hart westerns. Buck was 
a western star for Fox, Columbia, 
and Universal. He was killed in 
1942, rescuing victims trapped in 
the Cocoanut Grove fire, Boston. 
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What accounts for the unfailing popu- 
larity of the Western in America? Tom Mix 
films paid the deficits for more than a 
decade of Fox (later Twentieth Century- 
Fox) cultural successes and financial 
failures. 

Time upon time a studio facing financial 
disaster has pulled itself out of the hole 
with a fine western. An Oklahoma story, 
Cimarron, pulled the entire movie industry 
out of the doldrums m 1931, and won the 
Academy Award. 

The western success story continues. In 
television a good western series is still the 
only surefire success. The Seattle World's 
Fair installed ten telephones with a re- 
corded message from Roy Rogers, and in- 
vited calls. All ten lines were immediately 
tied up. Calls came through at the rate of 
ten every fifteen seconds, 36,000 calls dur- 
ing the first fifteen hours. This continued 
throughout the fair. 

Why? Because Roy Rogers means some- 
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1. CliftOFii Adom<’ $ Son, storring 

Done Clork ond Ben Cooper, ClifF s novel 
The Oe^ipefados has been filmed twice. 

2. Bill Gutick s fiend of !he Snake become 
Bend of the Rtver, stornng jimmy Stewart. 
Gulick s latest, Ho/e/u/ah Train, hos been 
purchosed for motion pictures. 

3. Louis L Amour s Hondo, starring John 
Wayne wos one of the best westerns ever 
made, ond is only one of many fme 
westerns L‘ Amour has scripted. 

4. At Jennings of Ok^ohomu with Don 
Duryea. 

5. The Oldohomon with Joel McCreo. 

6. Cherokee Strip with Dick For an. 

7. J?ed ifrver with John Woyne, Montgomery 
Clift* Joanne Dru. 

8. The Searchers, o taJe of Comanche 
captives. 

9. The Ouhows, TV senes based on the 
exploits of U. S. Morshats in Oklahoma, 
with Barton MacLone, Don Collier, and 
Jock Gay nor. 


continued from page thirty four 

Oklahoma has had at least three authors 
whose novels have been dramatized, and 
rate among Hollywood's most successful 
western pictures. 


In addition to actors and authors, Okla- 
homa has provided a high yield of the 
legends on which western movies are based. 
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thing to American kids, something more 
than cheap entertainment. He is good de- 
feating evil- — a man who never smokes, 
drinks, bullies, or lies, who never gives up 
in the face of wrong, and never compromises 
with evil. A pretty fair set of qualities for 
any youngster to imitate. 

Why is the western popular in Europe 
and Asia? For much the same reason. In 
the western right wins, instead of wrong. 
The western is a clean, healthy, and cour- 
ageous gust sweeping through a world that 
is sick of fear, negativism, pornography, 
secret police, and Communist terror. 

The western is not a morass of muck, 
peopled with the sick -sick, the selfish, the 
homosexual, the pervert. In the western a 
man is still a rugged individual, at a time 
when mankind seems more and more to be 
merging into a faceless mob. It portrays 
a world where a man has the courage to 
do what he knows is right. 

While the sophisticates and the beatniks 
will continue to belittle the western, it will 
continue to be the world’s cleanest, most 
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popular, and most profitable entertain- 
ment. Of some interest to Soonerland, the 
western has helped to make the name of 
Oklahoma favorably known around the 
world, THE END 
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